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Prayer at the Opening of the United 
States Senate 


TueEspay, JANUARY 19, 1960 


Holy, holy, holy art Thou, O Lord God of hosts. Heaven 
and earth are full of Thy glory. Glory be to Thee, O God 
most high. 

Almighty God, through whose will we live, under whose 
judgment we stand, in whose mercy we are redeemed, we 
commend unto Thee those whom we have entrusted to make 
just laws for our good land. Grant unto them. insight to 
know the truth, courage to face the truth, and consideration 
to speak the truth in love. Among angry voices that deafen 
and deaden the ear, before problems that beset and vex the 
mind, amid rumors of war that frighten the heart, in the 
multitude of choices that puzzle the will to act, give them 
peace and poise and the assurance that all things can work 
together for good, under Thee; to the end that these Thy 
children may live with integrity and charity, worthy to hear 
Thy “Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

And unto Thee, and to Thee only, we shall ascribe, as is 
most due, honor and majesty and dominion and power, for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 

—The Reverend Professor James T. Cleland. 
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Editorial 


Sinclair Lewis’ controversial novel, Elmer Gantry, will soon be 
coming to movie screens across the country. The faithful will be 
scandalized in the portrayal of a gabby extrovert, pious humbug, 
and irresponsible sensationalist whose ministerial career was a sleek 
adventure in shrewdness and self-interest. Elmer Gantry, viewed 
as portrait or caricature, is a formidable protest against a thin veneer 
of Christian culture and education and a reliance upon trickery and 
the cult of personality in the pulpit. A damning indictment of 
Elmer’s seminary was that “it merely sharpened his shrewdness 
without deepening his spirituality.” Such irritants, from whatever 
source, prod us to continuous examination of our institutional soul. 

The theological seminary, ideally, is the place where the Church 


supremely exercises the intellectual love of God and the Christian 


criticism of life. The learning it fosters is no mere conventional 
homage to the intellectual life of the world but is rich in images of 
wonder as we “think God’s thoughts after him.” In an environing 
world of charming fictions it seeks standards of discrimination and 
reflective commitment to Christian ideals. Within its fellowship 
and beyond its walls humane usefulness is expressed within a wide 
expansiveness of sympathy. Its disciplines can even confer a measure 
of grace to perform with cheer the benumbing chores of “duty’s 
common round.” And most of all it seeks that practical keeping 
alive of sustained communion with God which so suffuses all that 
“life, law, joy and impulse are one thing.” 


Can the Practical and the 
Academic Be Integrated? 


ProFessor W. A. KALE 


The traditional cleavage between the cultural and the vocational 
aims in education has its counterpart in the theological curriculum. 
On the cultural side is the ideal of the well-furnished mind, 
thoroughly trained in subjects long recognized as necessary founda- 
tions and essential disciplines for persons preparing for the ministry. 
Through the basic disciplines, discipline is fostered. The well-ordered 
mind, historically associated with intellectual éliteness, is a worthy 
end in itself and provides the chief requisite for effectiveness in one’s 
career. Vocational education, on the other hand, is avowedly more 
utilitarian in purpose. While it is also based upon minimal re- 
quirements in cultural disciplines, it declares its purpose to serve 
society through training prospective ministers for the specific respon- 
sibilities of the parish. Its intention is to meet recognized needs. 
The vocational principle asserts that man’s duty to his fellow man 
is of primary importance and the satisfaction of fully developed 
mental faculties ought not to be an end in itself. An idea has to 
become incarnate in action before it can avail anything. 

Seminary catalogues jist courses in both categories, the tradi- 
tionally cultural ones usually being designated as Biblical, historical 
and theological studies and the vocational ones called practical or 
professional studies. In recent years the number of courses in both 
groups has increased. It would have been impossible to make 
available to the rising generation of clergymen the fruits and in- 
sights of recent research and scholarly labors without adding 
new units of study. Many of these additions have come in response 
to requests from students who demand that catalogue listings keep 
abreast of proposals and trends in theological thought in both 
Europe and America. Other students seek orientation for their 
careers through an examination and interpretation of sociological 
and psychological data affecting individual and community life. 
Some additions have come in response to requests from church 
leaders who insist that young clergymen be given specific training 
for professional responsibilities. The curriculum of most American 


Pe) 
theological schools has been flexible enough to admit many of the 
suggested studies and the door is apparently open for others. The 
results of this expansion have been both constructive and dam- 
aging. With a wide range of courses the student is assured of some 
concern and provision for virtually any interest he has, and the 
churchman who has complained that theological education is un- 
related to the life of the parish is reminded of the impressive number 
of studies in the practical fields. On the other hand, troublesome 
problems have appeared. The multiplication of new units of study— 
courses, seminars, practica, field work, et cetera—has resulted in over- 
crowding, fragmentation and several varieties of duplication. Both 
students and instructors sometimes feel that quality has been sac- 
rificed for variety, that the stretching of the curriculum has resulted 
in thinness. A more serious condition is the inadequate correla- 
tion of the parish-related studies with the traditional disciplines. To 
state this condition another way, the separation of the practical and 
the academic continues in spite of serious attempts through repeated 
curricular revisions to integrate them. Progress toward correction 
has been made, but some courses are regularly offered that have little 
relationship to the concerns of the parish and other courses are 
taught that give great stress to the techniques of the practicing 
ministry while ignoring the heritage of the faith. This tendency 
to develop autonomous self-interpretations apart from the concerns 
of others has encouraged attitudes of mistrust and impeded the proc- 
cesses of complementation. Students are influenced to feel that the 
gulf between faith and action is legitimate and that the correlation 
of the “content” studies with the “practical” courses is not important. 
In a parallel fashion students are made aware that they are “taking 
courses,’ perhaps all of them relevant to a minister’s interests and 
needs, but only incidentally related to one another. Unity of struc- 
ture is difficult to observe. 

Another way to pose the basic problem is to ask whether the 
teaching of theology and the training of the clergy are incom- 
patible tasks that should never be attempted by the same agency 
at the same time. Dr. A. E. Garvie, of Britain, made this distinc- 
tion in a statement in 1936: “. . . I distinguish the teaching of 
theology and the training of the ministry. There is the teaching of 
theology as the ‘queen of the sciences,’ the disinterested study of 
religion as in itself a liberal education and not merely as a bread 
and butter study as an equipment for the exercise of a profession. . . . 
In the training of the ministry . . . there is need of practical dis- 
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ciplines of which a university cannot take cognizance,” One of 
the growing concerns in both England and Scotland today relates 
to the question of whether the conventional training of the clergy 
is adequate for today, and proposals~fer curricular revisions are 
being debated. 

Many British students are asking for the “American” type of 
theological education, with less emphasis on the cultural and more 
attention to the functional. Professor John McIntyre, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in a paper read at a conference of the members 
of the staffs of the Theological Colleges of four Scottish universities, 
at St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews, May 16, 1958, re- 
ported that “we have attempted to meet what we felt was a defi- 
ciency in the British theological system by adding indefinite numbers 
of new fragmentary subjects under Pastoral Theology. Period- 
ically we rebel and deport these undesirable immigrants, reverting 
to the simple system. The folly of adding indefinitely many tech- 
niques and skills under Pastoral Theology is that we are attempting 
to bring together two quite different concepts of theological edu- 
cation. Those odds and ends of fragments can be added to the 
American type of system indefinitely, because that is the way the 
system works. It is indefinitely expandable. The British system 
is not: for good or ill it has no elasticity.” 

On this side of the Atlantic one may be grateful for elasticity 
but theological faculties are aware that the American system cannot 
continue its expansion much longer. Perhaps the British pattern is 
too rigid for America, just as the American design is too free and 
comprehensive for Britain. But must one choose between two ex- 
tremes? Is the issue really “rigidity versus freedom,” or “intensity 
versus comprehensiveness,” or “unity versus multiplicity,” or “skills 
versus discipline” or “content versus practice’? Perhaps the cur- 
rent interest in the re-structuring of theological curricula is evi- 
dence that both truth and merit are to be found in opposing camps. 
Perhaps the time is ripe for accomplishing a synthesis of the op- 
posing concepts. True education is never limited to studies that are 
merely “cultural” or merely “useful.” In any case, it should be 
noted that in America no seminary is proposing to eliminate the 
vocational courses. The solution of difficulties seems to lie in the 
direction of greater depth for the several types of practical studies 
and a more nearly complete integration of the entire course of study. 

*A. E. Garvie, “The Teaching of Theology,” Expository Times (De- 
cember, 1936), 115. 


"John Mcintyre, “The Structure of Theological Education,’ Expository 
Times (April, 1959), 211. 


Is PracricaL THEOLOGY PRACTICABLE? 


Any answer to this question should take into account several pre- 
liminary considerations. 

(1) Protestantism makes severe demands upon the clergy. A 
clear call from God is presupposed in every candidate. Physical 
vigor combined with strength of personality and willingness to labor 
long and sacrificially are indispensable. The duties of the parish are 
varied and exacting. Intellectual preparation for a career involves 
the survey of a wide range of cultural subjects, plus the mastery of 
Biblical and theological material. Along with these theoretical 
studies, a training of a more practical type is required, since the 
clergyman is practitioner as well as scholar. Until Protestantism 
alters the functions which it commits to the clergy, the seminary 
cannot change the training to which it submits them. 

(2) The inclusion of parish-related studies in the curriculum is 
an authoritative recognition of the obligation of the seminary to serve 
the church as well as the student. Such a responsibility is acknowl- 
edged in other ways, to be sure, but this is one effective and well- 
established way, and it is appreciated. Even the dubious term 
“practical’’ is reassuring to laymen who are overawed by other terms 
associated with theological education. Both laymen and clergy- 
men feel that through such studies as “Pastoral Care,” “Preaching” 
and “Worship” the parish church is represented in the community 
of learning. 

(3) All academic subjects carry definite practical implications. 
They are not isolated from the rest of the world. Every scholar is 
related to the general public. -Every lecture hall belongs to the 
community at large. Often the most effective instruction in practi- 
calities will appear in the classroom of the professor of theoretical 
studies. For example, courses in English Bible are usually taught 
by scholars who are skilled in using and interpreting Hebrew and 
Greek, yet who are aware that neither language is used in Prot- 
estant life, either in the family or church. Interpretation is urgent. 
The use of the term “‘skilled’’ presupposes that these scholars are 
quite practical. 

(4) Theological education is for the student an expansion of 
the Christian nurture which began in his home and was continued 
in his church and college. The seminary must assume a solid back- 
ground of earlier training. The graduate-professional school is not 
an appropriate level upon which to begin the study of either the 
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“faith” or the “practice” of the church. All courses, whatever 
their classification, are advanced studies. 

(5) The personal relationships in the seminary community are 
often more vital than any unit of study. Students learn from one 
another in countless ways. The fellowship between faculty and 
students does not fit the usual teacher-pupil pattern. While one 
group represents greater maturity and toward this group the other 
usually displays appropriate respect if not affection, yet all who are 
involved have had a similar experience and possess a common con- 
cern. All have responded to a “call.” All are subjected to a life of 
discipline. ‘We are yoke fellows.” In intimate personal fellowship 
the whole group participates in both teaching and learning. 

More specifically, what should be said in answer to the question 
of the practicability of professional training in a theological school? 

(1) Of immediate concern for administrators and curriculum 
designers is the removal of the stigma of shallowness from the studies 
called pratical. The trade school type of education, with a generous 
proportion of instruction in the “tricks of the trade,’ has never 
been accepted as a pattern for ministerial training, yet accusations 
have been voiced that some of the more recent additions to the 
curriculum have been taught in a superficial way and that the con- 
tents of some of these courses are limited to “minor particulars.” 
Without question, immediate correction of such a deficiency is re- 
quired. Slipshod work in any theological classroom is indefensible. 

Actually, the specifically professional studies, while not rec- 
ognized as “disciplines” in the traditional sense, can contribute 
definitely to the disciplining of ministerial candidates. Consider 
the importance of such matters as personal prayer experience, use 
of the Bible in private worship, or motives for entering the minis- 
try. Do not overlook the minister’s duties as a writer. Sermons, 
lectures, Sunday school lessons and other regular literary produc- 
tions of the clergy need not be consistently dull. Guidance in these 
matters is a responsibility that appropriately belongs to the area of 
practical theology. Consider likewise the importance of the public 
reading of the scriptures, liturgy and ritual. These are not inci- 
dental matters. The poor use of the voice, the distracting pulpit 
mannerisms, and the awkward forms of expression commonly 
associated with seminary graduates are not considered minor errors 
by discerning laymen. The avoidance of such mistakes requires 
painstaking and persistent labor on the part of instructors who see 
the relationship of their classroom drills to the full range of subject 
matter being discussed in nearby classrooms. 
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(2) The true test of the worth of these studies cannot be stated 
in terms of the treatment given to such items as “techniques,” “pro- 
gram,” and “the organization and administration of the local church.” 
While these auxiliary subjects are important and should not be ig- 
nored, they involve methodologies under constant revision. What 
might be said in a seminary course in any given year could become 
irrelevant in another year. The legitimate function of the seminary 
in such matters is the critical evaluation of current practices plus 
recommended procedures for revision. Much of the actual training 
in techniques can more appropriately be done by related agencies, 
such as the Boards of Ministerial Training, Education, and Missions. 
These bodies might send instructors (from their own staffs or from 
a list of approved persons) to the divinity school to direct special, 
short term studies in selected technical areas. Many students can 
undertake this type of inquiry without supervision or they can learn 
from fellow students and other clergymen. Self-education is a great 
factor in every man’s growth. 

Vocational studies in the seminary are to be judged in terms of 
their relationship to the total curriculum. By raising some of the 
questions the parish minister faces daily they furnish a context 
within which theological issues become relevant. One of the pri- 
mary sources of theological interest is in the parish itself. Pertinent 
data from church members who struggle with the problems of fear, 
sex, property and war is necessary for an adequate consideration of 
the “faith of the fathers living still.” In assembling and inter- 
preting this data the vocational studies are not set apart from other 
units in the curriculum. They are yoke-fellows in a common task. 

The most severe judgment of the total curriculum comes at the 
point where the seminary is asked whether the kind of minister it 
trains is the kind that the contemporary world requires. Professor 
McIntyre says this is the crux of the problem, and he adds that 
“while at the present time we have achieved very considerable defi- 
nition on the nature of the ministry, we are comparatively very 
obscure about what it is to be a minister, in this Church, in this 
society, at this time.” : 

(3) Among the current practices which illustrate the possibil- 
ity of greater coordination in education is the use of several in- 
structors, sometimes from a variety of fields, in the same course. 
At Duke the senior seminars, which include representatives from 
both the “content” and the “practical’’ studies, have demonstrated 
their effectiveness for several years. Within the last two years 


*Tbid., p. 214. 
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other courses of the symposium type have been developed. In sister 
institutions similar patterns for instruction and directed study have 
been created within the past five to ten years. 

(4) Perhaps the best known and at the same time the most con- 
troversial area where a synthesis of the cultural and the functional has 
been attempted is the field work program now a part of the operation 
of nearly all seminaries. Here the student finds specific connections 
between the life of the school and the rest of the community. Class 
discussions are sharpened because subject matter is seen in the con- 
text of a live human situation. The work of the school is seen to 
have direct value for the parish. Correspondingly, the needs of the 
parish are brought into direct relationship to theory. Yet actual 
experience indicates that field work sometimes is more frustrating 
than helpful as an educational endeavor. It is literally a slave- 
driver for some students. When several hours each day have to 
be spent away from the community of learning, some of them 
literally “on the road,” the student loses the opportunity for ex- 
change of opinions with fellow students and for consultation with 
instructors. When sustained periods of study and reflection are few, 
the student does practically all his work hastily. When for three or 
more years the student lives a divided life, with the needs of the 
parish disturbing him in every period of attempted study and the 
requirement of some course weighing heavily upon him in the midst of 
pastoral calling, he risks both his present and future mental and 
physical health. Other weaknesses and abuses are present in the 
field service plans and operations of most institutions. It is recog- 
nized, however, that without the financial support of this program 
many students could not complete their training. Also, it is ap- 
parent that field work keeps open many channels of communication 
between the church and the seminary, to the mutual benefit of the 
two institutions. 

Solutions for the problems involved in field work must be found— 
and soon. Fortunately, serious study is being given to them on every 
campus, and through regular consultation among the directors as 
well as through the work of such agencies as the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools and the Association of Professors in the 
Practical Fields proposals for correcting deficiencies have already 
been made. These will need to be restudied by seminary adminis- 
trators and then submitted to denominational executives before they 
are put into operation. Meanwhile, the prevailing opinion seems 
to be that the values of field work outweigh the evils and weak- 
nesses. 
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The problem of clashing points of view in theological education 
will remain unsolved for a considerable while, but the continuation 
of discussion will keep alive the sense of expectancy. Perhaps the 
prevailing mood at the moment may be summarized in the observa- 
tion that the student’s training should be both scholarly and prac- 
tical—as scholarly and as practical as he himself is fitted to 
receive. 


The Corporate Life 


XIV. “PLANS AND HAPPENINGS” IN THE 
PASTORAL MINISTRY 


RicHarp A. GOoDLING 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology 


With an eloquent plea, and a note of deadline desperation in his 
voice, the current editor of The Bulletin asked that program plans 
and developments in the field of The Pastoral Ministry be shared 
with its readers. The response to this plea was equally desperate: 
“So soon!” To recall a Churchillianism, the “new” professor in 
this field has not as yet reached the “. . . end of the beginning... ,” 
and he has mostly hopes. However, the opportunity to discuss 
“plans and happenings” is welcomed. 

The person who compares a 1960 catalogue of the Divinity 
School with one of a year or two ago will notice what may seem to 
be relatively minor changes. Yet more than mere words are being 
moved about. The implications-of these changes go beyond wording 
or labeling to significant emphases. The most obvious changes will 
be those of title and program heading. The professorship in 
“Pastoral Care” is now ‘‘Pastoral Theology”; the program is now 
called “The Pastoral Ministry” rather than “Pastoral Care’; the 
vocational group is now “The Pastoral Ministry” rather than “The 
Chaplaincy.” There are at least two things that are being said 
through these changes. One has to do with the relationship ot 
pastoral care and counseling to theology. The other has to do with 
the relationship of studies in pastoral care and counseling to the 
ministry. 

We look upon pastoral care and counseling as the expression of 
the minister’s affectionate concern for his people, individually and in 
relationships, based upon his understanding of what it is to be a 
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person, and upon his ability to provide spiritual resources to people 
in the tasks of living and to promote spiritual growth within and 
among persons. All well and good. Yet there is the danger that this 
emphasis on the affectionate concern for people, individually and in 
relationships, will result in a de-emphasis upon man’s relationship to 
the ultimate concerns in life. In Paul Tournier’s words, “. . . the 
authentic person cannot be revealed by science or even introspection, 
only through living dialogue between man and man, and man and 
God.” 

The pioneers in pastoral care and counseling discovered and ap- 
plied clinical insights from their own experiences, mainly in their 
hospital ministries, and from psychology, psychiatry, and social work. 
But shortly, from both within and without came pressures for a 
theological orientation for pastoral work. Perhaps this concern for 
a theological orientation in pastoral care and counseling has not de- 
veloped as rapidly as those in Biblical, historical, and systematic 
theology would wish but the concern is a developing one (see 
Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology, 1958). It has, of course, 
been spurred on in the last ten years by continuing and growing dis- 
cussions between psychiatry and religion. If these two fields are to 
relate they must define and clarify their own position with reference 
to their common areas 2f concern. This is particularly true of those 
in religion, and especially of those in pastoral psychology. We 
cannot merely borrow psychological or psychiatric theories and expect 
to communicate that which is distinctly religious in the dialogue be- 
tween psychiatry and feligion. At the level of curriculum, the 
student’s training does not end when he can respond to a parishioner 
a la Sullivan (The Psychiatric Interview, 1954) or Rogers (Client- 
Centered Therapy, 1951). The student’s training does not end when 
he can describe a parishioner using the “orientations” or character 
types of Fromm or the psychosexual stages of psychoanalytic nomen- 
clature. All these need to be nart of his working vocabulary, but 
these do not constitute his final and ultimate vocabulary. In pastoral 
care and counseling our interest goes beyond personality development 
to Christion nurture, beyond personality disintegration to alienation, 
beyond personality reorganization to redemption, beyond catharsis 
to confession, beyond acceptance to judgmental love and divine grace. 
Following Hiltner’s train of thought in Preface to Pastoral Theology, 
pastoral theology “. . . is not merely the practice of anything .. . 
not merely applied theology . . . not just pastoral psychology or 
pastoral sociology under a new name... not the theory of all 
pastoral operations save preaching . . . not the link between the 
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organized fields of theological study and the acts and functions of 
ministry and church.” Pastoral theology raises theological questions 
and concludes with theological answers as it examines the expressions 
of the minister’s affectionate concern for his people. 

As indicated, the change in titles also says something about the 
relationship of studies in pastoral care and counseling to the stu- 
dent’s preparation for the ministry. The student’s course work in 
this field is thought to be part of his total preparation for the pastoral 
ministry rather than for some specialized ministry, i. e., the chap- 
laincy. While many of those who select The Pastoral Ministry as 
their vocational group major will plan on entering the chaplaincy, 
either with the armed forces or in an institutional setting, the pro- 
gram, at the B.D. level, is intended as preparation for the parish 
ministry. Those interested in the chaplaincy will be encouraged to 
pursue graduate studies, with the Th.M. the minimum and the Th.D. 
or Ph.D. the preferred degree. In this way we hope to raise up not 
only well-qualified chaplains for the positions to which they are 
called but also those who will be able to participate in training pro- 
grams involving not only lay people but their fellow ministers and 
those of other professional groups, notably those in medicine, nursing, 
and psychology. 

The curriculum in The Pastoral Ministry, as it will appear in 
the 1960 catalogue, has been designed for three groups of students: 
those who will take only one or two courses in pastoral care and 
counseling, those who will select this field as their major vocational 
group, and those who plan to take the Th.M. degree in this field when 
such a program is offered. 

The first course in The Pastoral Ministry is also a required course 
in the B.D. program and comes in the student’s first year of theo- 
logical study. The objectives of this course are: to present the de- 
velopment and organization of personality; to view personality as it 
is encountered in the various pastoral care settings; to acquaint the 
student with Christian resources and the resources of other pro- 
fessional groups in meeting the crises of individual, family, and com- 
munity life; to initiate in the student growth in self-knowledge; and 
to relate our understanding of personality and our pastoral care and 
counseling resources to the purpose of the Church and its ministry 
and to its theological bases. 

The student’s second course in the field can be selected from 
among three courses, depending upon his current interests and voca- 
tional group objectives. One course brings to the student the 
philosophy and techniques of pastoral counseling through discussions 
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of textual and interview material. Basic readings in this course are 
those of Carl R. Rogers, Carroll A. Wise, and Seward Hiltner. Re- 
corded verbatim interviews supplement classroom work with practical 
experience in forming care and counseling relationships. A second 
course in this group of three deals with the place of historic and 
present day offices of the Church in mental health and in pastoral 
care and counseling relationships. The third course deals with the 
relationship between psychotherapy and the Christian faith in relation 
to the critical human problems involved in man’s organization, dis- 
organization, and restoration. 

For those who elect The Pastoral Ministry as their vocational 
group a series of Pastoral Care practicums are available: Pastoral 
Calls and Personal Counseling, Marriage and the Family, the Re- 
habilitation Program, the Psychiatric Setting, and the Hospital 
Ministry. In each of these the student spends two hours per week 
in the classroom and from three to five hours per week in a prac- 
ticum setting, calling on parishioners or patients. The supervision 
of the student’s pastoral care and counseling relationships is shared 
with chaplains in the practicum settings. Through both textual and 
verbatim interview records students are confronted with the crucial 
and at times critical moments in personal and social living (personal 
and family tensions, grief, marriage, pre- and post-operative moments, 
educational and vocational decision, evangelism, Christian commit- 
ment). These confrontations provide the student with opportuni- 
ties to understand himself in his personal and professional relation- 
ships, to understand the-nature of human needs encountered in the 
common and critical ventures of life, to develop psychologically 
sound ways of relating to others “. . . as one who is to be a channel 
for the hope and help promised in the Christian Gospel,” to become 
acquainted with resources in the Christian faith and within the 
general community which are available to him and his people in their 
needs, to explore the relevant aspects of the Christian faith and, 
indeed, to formulate a theology relevant to the situations being con- 
fronted. For those students who encounter difficulties in estab- 
lishing sound pastoral care and counseling relationships therapy 
groups will be made available through the cooperation of several 
psychotherapists within the University. 

In addition to the courses available in The Pastoral Ministry, 
the student majoring in this field will be encouraged to take courses 
in related areas: Theological and Psychological Interpretations of 
Man, Christian Faith and the Problem of Evil, The Person and 
Work of Christ, Sacraments in the Christian Church, and Historic 
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Interpretations of the Church. Through special lectures and joint 
seminars recource persons from other professional areas contribute 
to the preparation of students in pastoral care and counseling. One 
interesting possibility for a cross-discipline approach at the training 
level is to pair Divinity School students majoring in The Pastoral 
Ministry with graduate students in clinical psychology and medical 
residents in psychiatry to share supervised experiences with the 
people to whom they minister. There is also the hope that select 
Divinity School students would be able to share in pastoral care 
and counseling opportunities with out-patients served by the Duke 
Hospital. In these and other ways we hope to participate with other 
professional groups in a vital, comprehensive, meaningful healing 
ministry. 

The faculty of the Divinity School is in the process of recom- 
mending to the University the establishment of a course of study 
leading to the degree of Master of Theology. The Pastoral Ministry 
would be one of the Practical fields participating in this program. 
In addition to courses outlined above the student pursuing his degree 
in The Pastoral Ministry would spend the equivalent of three months 
in clinical training under supervision in a practicum setting. Ini- 
tially, this practicum setting would be the Duke University Hospital 
under Chaplain Wesley Aitken, although it is hoped that several 
other practicum settings would also be available in later years. The 
Th.M. program, as outlined, would be a full-time program, and 
those interested in taking their degree in The Pastoral Ministry 
should plan to be in the program from June 1 to June 1 in order to 
complete their academic and clinical work. 

One final word about plans. Beginning with the summer of 
1961 the Divinity School will offer, through The Pastoral Ministry, 
summer institutes of one or two weeks’ duration in pastoral care and 
counseling, paralleling the courses outlined above. We suspect that 
pastors in this area of the state will be most interested in such 
institutes, and more information is promised as plans materialize. 

These, then, are some of the plans and happenings in The Pastoral 
Ministry. We hope that through those who participate in this 
program we may contribute to the life and work of His Church. 


The Dean’s Desk 


From our perspective one of the finest avenues of service to 
Christ and his Church available to the Divinity School is our ac- 
ceptance of dedicated Christian nationals from abroad for training 
at Duke. Some few of these are Crusade Scholars, but the majority 
—from Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Austria, Germany and else- 
where—are promising Christian youth whom we are able to support 
in part by limited scholarship resources. 

These students bring to our community and school not only a 
wider perspective in the range and sweep of world Christianity ; 
they also receive training under our faculty for lives of Christian 
service in their own lands. Thus there is created among us the 
mind of world Christendom, the broadening of our own student and 
faculty horizons, and at the same time we are made party to the 
World Christian Mission. 

A few churches or congregations in the area make annual con- 
tributions to our Foreign Student Scholarship Fund, but they are 
very few, and without enlarging support from similar interested 
congregations we can hardly hope to support our present program 
of assistance to qualified nationals. We have in our midst a young 
woman and a young man from Germany, one from Norway, one 
from the Philippines, and two from Japan. We are negotiating the 
admission of a Korean student for next year, and there is a worthy 
applicant from Cuba and one from Brazil. Almost without excep- 
tion these young people have done superior, even brilliant work, 
and in addition they have been exemplary among us for Christian 
dedication of life. 

Last year Mrs. Beatrice K. Reavis of Henderson, North Carolina, 
greatly assisted our efforts in behalf of the training of American 
and foreign students for mission service by establishing in honor of 
her deceased brother, Lewis Clarence Kerner, a substantial memorial 
scholarship fund. For this the Divinity School is deeply grateful. 
Mrs. Reavis has in a very practical way extended the efforts of the 
Divinity School in the cause of Christian missions and world 
Christianity. It may be that there are other individuals or congre- 
gations who wish to support in a tangible way the highly important 
work of ministerial education and missions through the Duke Divinity 
School. We need help. 
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The spring semester of the current academic year will begin 
February 3. At that time Dr. William H. Poteat, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Christianity and Culture, and Dr. Frederick L. Herzog, 
Associate Professor of Systematic Theology, will both assume their 
duties in the School and in the curriculum. Their arrival will com- 
plete the complement of new faculty appointed last year. They 
come with our warm welcome and our high expectation. 

Professor and Mrs. James T. Cleland will embark for Scotland 
and the Continent of Europe February 4. Professor Cleland is on 
richly deserved sabbatical for the year. He will fill preaching and 
lecturing engagements at Cambridge, Oxford, Glasgow, Berchtes- 
gaden, and will resume his duties as Professor of Preaching and 
Dean of the Chapel in the fall of 1960. 

I am able to report that Dr. James Cannon is enjoying virtual re- 
tirement and is in health somewhat improved over that of a year ago. 
Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe suffered a fall and concussion and has been 
hospitalized since early January. Mrs. Rowe is by his side. Dr. 
Rowe’s home is Pinecrest Road, Durham, North Carolina. It is 
with extreme sadness that I mention the severe bereavement which 
has come to Professor Emeritus and Mrs. A. John Walton in the 
sudden death of their son, John G. Walton, in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Upon his retirement Professor and Mrs. Walton removed to Nash- 
ville and are at home at 3650 Mayflower Place in that city. 

Ropert E, CuSHMAN 
Dean 


The Bulletin Board 


Our faculty has been as busy as ever with their customary round 
of activities. In this they followed the example of the Dean, who, 
besides preaching in Duke Chapel on December 6, attended the 
meetings of the Association of Methodist Theological Schools at 
Atlantic City, January 2-5. In addition he was the principal speaker 
at a retreat for the Study of the Articles of Religion and their 
Significance Today, sponsored by the Rock River Conference, 
Illinois, January 17-18. The end of January saw him at Evanston, 
Illinois, for a meeting of the Committee on Ecumenical Consultation. 
On February 10 Dean Cushman spoke at Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
“Our Church’s Faith in an Industrial Age.” 

kk Ok Ok Ok 
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Several of our faculty attended professional meetings during 
Christmas vacation. Professors Petry, Smith, and Hillerbrand were 
in Chicago for the meeting of the American Society of Church 
History, where both Petry and Smith participated in the program. 

In December Dr. Hillerbrand read a paper on “Values of Study- 
ing Abroad for the Teacher of Religion” at the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Teachers of Religion at Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest. 


ee ae 


Our two Biblical scholars, Professors Clark and Stinespring, at- 
tended in New York the golden anniversary of the National Associ- 
ation of Biblical Instructors and the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis held at Union Theological Seminary. 

During the fall, Professor Stinespring taught several courses on 
“Old Testament—Content and Values,’ “The Book of Isaiah as 
Christian Literature,’ and “The Wisdom Literature of the Old 
Testament” at Schools of Religion in Wilson, Durham, and South 
Boston, Virginia. 

Again this year Dr. Clark provided able leadership for two 
successful Divinity School Seminars which were held at Salisbury 
and Wilson and in which some of our readers doubtlessly participated. 
The high standards of these Seminars have recently been recognized 


in national contexts. 
ee Roe se es oe 


Mr. O. Kelly Ingram, our Associate Dean of Students, preached 
in churches at Oxford, Wilmington, Erwin, Washington, and Dur- 
ham. ; 

Dr. Thomas Langford taught in Christian Workers’ Training 
Schools at Thomasville, High Point, and Sanford. He also lectured 
at a Bible Conference at Aberdeen, N. C. 


* X * * 


Dr. John W. Carlton gave the concluding address at the Christian 
Vocations Conference held on the campus of Pfeiffer College on 
January 31. He is also serving as interim minister of the Temple 
Baptist Church in Durham. 


* * * * 


Dr. McMurry Richey participated as representative of the Divinity 
School in a consultation between staffs of the Methodist General 
Boards of World Peace, Temperance, and Social and Economic 
Life and Methodist theological seminary professors meeting at Gar- 
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~ rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. The last week of January 
he taught a course on “Communicating the Christian Faith” in the 
Durham Presbyterian Leadership School. He was also elected Di- 
rector of the North Carolina Pastors’ School and Christion Convo- 
cation, which will be held jointly with the Gray Lectures, October 
24-26, 1960. 
kk kK KK 

Professor Guy H. Ranson’s article on “The Trinity and Society: 
A Unique Dimension of F. D. Maurice’s Theology” was published 
in Religion in Life (Winter, 1959-60 issue). He also gave three 
lectures on “The Ethics of Redemption” before a ministers’ group in 
Charlotte, and attended the meetings of the American Society for 
Christian and Social Ethics at New York City, January 29-30, At 
these meetings Dr. Waldo Beach read a paper on “The Teaching of 
Christian Ethics.” 

Krookiese 

Finally, our indefatigable Professor Cleland delivered the Keyser 
Lectures at Southwestern University, Texas, on December 17 and 
18, and along with Mrs. Cleland, sailed for Europe on February 11. 
We know that this is not a case of cause and effect. 


Book Reviews 


The Chosen People, A Narrative His- 
tory of the Israelites. Osborne 
Booth. Bethany Press, 1959. 264 
pp. $4.00. 


A History of Israel. John Bright. 
Westminster. 1959. 500 pp. $7.50. 


The work of Booth is a college 
textbook, a sort of up-to-date Bailey 
and Kent, with fewer maps and no 
illustrations, but more attention to 
literary criticism and special problems. 
This is a very competent book, which 
should be carefully considered by col- 
lege teachers looking for good teach- 
ing material, especially on the fresh- 
man level. It is unfortunate that the 
effort to keep the cost down resulted 
in the total exclusion of illustrations 
that would help the student to vis- 
ualize some of the scenes of the his- 
tory. 

Bright’s magnum opus is something 
else again, and merits more space 
than we have here. Not since Old 
Testament History by Henry Pre- 
served Smith (1903, reprinted 1929) 
has an American attempted a full- 
length treatment of the subject. To 
be sure, there is the two-volume work 
of the Britishers, Oesterley and Rob- 
inson (1932), now almost as anti- 
quated as H. P. Smith; and there 
came forth as recently as 1958, The 
History of Israel by Martin Noth, 
sloppily translated from the German 
second edition of 1954 (see the review 
in our issue of November, 1959). 
But now we have something both 
thoroughly American and thoroughly 
good which will doubtless be, soon 
translated into various foreign lan- 
guages. Meanwhile it reads exceed- 
ingly well in English. 

One of the good things about the 
book is its honesty in admitting its 
large indebtedness to W. F. Albright, 
one of Bright’s teachers. In a meas- 


ure, we have here the hands of 
Bright, but the voice of Albright. 
This is not bad, for many have 
wanted to know how Albright would 
reconstruct the history of Israel. But 
let no one imagine that Bright has 
not also spoken in his own right. 
His differences with Noth come 
largely at the beginning. Noth notes 
that Israel was known _ historically 
only as “living on the soil of Pales- 
tine’; therefore extra-Palestinian re- 
searches have little relevance to a 
history of Israel, and hence Noth’s 
history begins with the settlement of 
the tribes in the “promised land”; 
there is litthe about Egypt or Mes- 
opotamia. Not so Bright. His first 
120 pp. deal summarily with the whole 
history of Egypt, Palestine-Syria, 
Anatolia, and Mesopotamia from the 
earliest Stone Age to the thirteenth 
century B.C. This approach is justi- 
fied ‘because “the prehistory of a 
people . . . is quite really a part of 
its history,’ and because the ordinary 
theological student, for whom the 
book is primarily intended, is sadly 
lacking in historical perspective. 
When we come to the actual history 
of Israel in Palestine, Bright finds a 
little more support, from archeology 
for the Book of Joshua than does 
Noth, especially in the idea of a great 
onslaught rather than a quiet infiltra- 
tion. However, for the ensuing period, 
the amphictyonic theory of the tribal 
relationships as set forth by Noth is 
taken as “fundamental.” From here 
on, the sources are fuller, and there 
is less disagreement among all the 
historians. Bright tells the old, old 
story in splendid fashion, with some 
classic Albrightisms thrown in from 
time to time, such as: unkind cuts at 
Wellhausen, but with retention of the 
documentary hypothesis; use of the 
term “monotheism” to describe the 


religion of Moses; the contention that 
the prophets were not very original, 
but basically were trying to restore 
Mosaism; the two-campaign theory 
of Sennacherib’s warfare against 
Jerusalem; the idea that Ezra was 
the Chronicler; etc. 

Whereas Noth carries his story to 
the death of Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135, 
Bright stops with the victories of 
Judas Maccabeus in 165 B.C.; thus 
Bright has more at the beginning, 
Noth more at the end. More im- 
portant than the differences is the 
fact that both authors see where this 
history was of necessity leading. 
Noth has a tragically significant 
section on “The Rejection of Christ” ; 
near the end Bright says: “Old 
Testament history assumes ... a 
new meaning as a part of a redemp- 
tive drama leading on to its con- 
clusion in Christ.”—W. F. Stinespring. 


The Old Testament as Word of God. 
Sigmund Mowinckel, translated by 
Reidar B. Bjornard. Abingdon. 
1959. 144 pp. $2.75. 


A Christian Theology of the Old 


Testament. George A. F. Knight. 
John Knox Press. 1959. 383 pp. 
$5.00. 


There is a growing appreciation 
of Old Testament theology among 
Christian thinkers. More specifically, 
Christians are beginning to realize 
that they must see the Old Testament 
as Christian Scripture—the Bible as 
a unity, with the main stream of tra- 
dition running through both Testa- 
ments. Americans seldom write in 
this theme (Wright and Fuller of 
course excepted), hence we have had 
recently some notable translations, 
such as those of Jacob and Vriezen, 
and most notable of all, He That 
Cometh by the Norwegian, Sigmund 
Mowinckel. Compared with this 
towering work, Mowinckel’s little 
book before us for review is only a 
fragment. Indeed, the book is not 
new except in English, being the gist 
and revision of lectures for a popular 
audience in 1938. Yet every word 
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strongly emphasizes the theme men- 
tioned at the beginning of these re- 
marks, and thus the book is relevant 
for today. Without any violation of 
reason or history, Mowinckel makes 
us see how every page of the Old 
Testament leads to Christ. This is 
a splendid prescription for any en- 
quiring layman or minister who is 
not quite sure of his Old Testament. 

G. A. F. Knight, formerly an Old 
Testament professor in New Zealand, 
is now at St. Andrews University in 
Scotland. Here again we see the 
more “theological” approach of the 
non-American. Knight says that the 
Old Testament “is nothing less than 
Christian Scripture” and that “the 
Church believes the Old Testament to 
be the Word of God, just as surely 
as it believes it of the New Testa- 
ment.” As in Mowinckel, we see the 
“Word of God” theme. There is also 
much emphasis on “the acts of God” 
(as in Wright and Fuller). Knight 
hes written a more complex, a deeper, 
and a more difficult book than Mow- 
inckel’s. It is for the trained Christian 
seeker who wishes to probe more 
deeply. But the result is the same. 
Two of the last subject headings are: 
“The Church Continuous with Israel” ; 
and “The Uniqueness of Christ.”—W. 
F. Stinspring. 


Allegory and Event, A Study of the 
Sources and Significance of Origen’s 
Interpretation of Scripture. R. P. 


C. Hanson. John Knox Press. 
1959. 400 pp. $6.00. 


The modern revival of Biblical 
Theology has been accompanied by a 
widespread resurgence of interest in 
Biblical hermeneutics. R. Bultmann, 
influenced by the general hermeneu- 
tical principles formulated by Wilhelm 
Dilthey, has proposed the ‘de-mythol- 
ogizing’ of the Gospel, by which in 
effect he means the existentialist in- 
terpretation of the Gospel as a her- 
meneutical method. Karl Barth has 
subjected Bultmann’s existentialist 
hermeneutics to rigorous criticism. 
The contemporary debate about the 
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problem of Biblical hermeneutics is 
animated and is likely to continue. 

If we would understand what is 
involved in the current discussion, we 
have to view it in historical perspec- 
tive, against the background of the 
history of Biblical” interpretation. 
Origen occupies a pivotal place in 
that history. Dr. Hanson’s scholarly 
and intensive study of Origen’s her- 
meneutics is therefore both timely 
and relevant, and a most valuable 
contribution to pressing issues of the 
dey in the Biblical field. Hanson 
takes his stand against such cham- 
pions of Origen’s interpretation of 
Scripture as von Balthasar and de 
Lubac, and like most of us, holds no 
brief for Origen’s discounting of the 
plain historical sense of the Biblical 
text and the resultant extravagances 
and grotesqueries of his allegorical 
method. Nevertheless he does justice 
to Origen’s great aim of applying 
the message of the text to the in- 
ward depths of human existence. 

Hanson deals comprehensively and 
critically with such subjects as 
Origen’s view of Inspiration, the Law, 
the Sacraments and Eschatology. In 
particular his chapter on Historicity 
is of great interest. It bears upon 
recent controversy about Faith and 
History, Event and Event-meaning. 
It shows how closely parallel Ori- 
gen’s old hermeneutical approach is 
at several points to Bultmann’s new 
one. Origen is concerned to get the 
Gospel acr ss the frontier of the pagan 
philosophies of his day, Bultmann to 
get it across the frontier of the mod- 
ern scientific world-view. Both tend 
to dissolve the historical events re- 
corded in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and especially the Christ-event, 
into present religious experience. 

The long first section of the book 
is devoted to an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the sources of Christian 
allegory. There is much here that 
is highly controversial. But Han- 
son argues persuasively that the 
earliest Christian allegory in the N.T., 
and in the sub-apostolic period owed 
nothing to Alexandrian or Philonic 


influence. It stemmed rather from 
Palestinian Jewish sources, from Rab- 
binic allegory and typology. It was 
only with Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen that there developed a 
quite openly Philonic and unashamedly 
a-historical allegory. 

I commend this significant work 
to all preachers of the Gospel, who 
feel under constraint to study to 
prove themselves diligent exegetes 
of the sacred text. They will find in 
the solid diet offered here much food 
for thought—Hugh Anderson. 


Jesus’ Promise to the Nations. 
Joachim Jeremias, translated by S. 
H. Hooke. Alec R. Allenson. 1958. 
84) pp. $1i75)7 


This 24th monograph in the Series, 
Studies in Biblical Theology, by the 
eminent GOttingen professor, enhances 
both the Series’ and the author’s 
already notable reputations, and is 
important far beyond its size. It is 
an excellent example of Jeremias’ 
skill both in exegesis and in the art of 
writing footnotes. Look hither, Ph.D. 
candidates particularly, for a model 
of comprehensiveness, conciseness, 
clarity and correctness in footnoting! 

The main thesis of the essay is that 
three important negative conclusions 
can be adduced regarding Jesus’ at- 
titude to the nations from the evidence 
of the Gospels. They are first that 
Jesus pronounced a stern judgment 
upon contemporary Jewish attempts 
at proselytizing, second that He for- 
bade His disciples during His own 
lifetime to preach to non-Jews, and 
third that Jesus limited His own ac- 
tivity to Israel. But Biblical scholar- 
ship has all too frequently stopped 
there, and so has been guilty of a 
false approach. For Jesus’ eschato- 
logical message has also to be taken 
into account. On the basis therefore 
of a searching investigation of the 
relevant eschatological sayings of 
Jesus, Jeremias reaches three positive 
conclusions. First, Jesus removed 
the idea of vengeance on the Gentiles 
from the eschatological expectation; 
second, He promised the Gentiles a 


share in salvation; third, His re- 
demptive activity and Lordship in- 
clude the Gentiles. 

The result of this study is to lead 
us into apparently complete contradic- 
tion. The clue to the resolving of 
this contradiction lies in many hints in 
sayings of Jesus about the gathering 
in of the Gentiles in God’s Last 
Day to the Holy Mountain of God, 
Sey Diaries Weide 063145) 9 25:31. 
Jesus’ mission to Israel and the prom- 
ise to the nations are not contra- 
dictory. They are two successive 
events. The call to Israel is the nec 
essary pre-condition of the eschato- 
logical incorporation of the Gentiles 
in the Kingdom of God through God’s 
redemptive grace. 

Not everyone will agree with 
Jeremias’ exegesis in detail, nor even 
with his conclusions. But all will 
admit that here is a good instance of 
the best type of modern N.T. scholar- 
ship from one of those more conserya- 
tive scholars who have refused to 
surrender to the extreme contem- 
porary scepticism about the possi- 
bility of recovering the actual words 
and deeds of Jesus. 

This book is, however, more than 
a monument to Jeremias’ redoubtable 
scholarship. It has profound practical 
import for the Church today, showing 
that its missionary enterprise is 
rooted in the redemptive activity of 
God, that its mission is already “part 
of the final fulfilment . . . eschatology 
in process of realization” (p. 75). 
Many will find a solid Grundwerk 
for a theology of Christian mission. 
—Hugh Anderson. 


Risen Indeed: Studies in the Lord’s 
Resurrection. G. D. Yarnold. Ox- 
ford. 1959. .134 pp. $2.25. 


There are two reasons why this 
book is enthusiastically recommended 
to you for purchase and perusal. It is, 
first of all, a much needed study on 
the Resurrection. As the author 
notes in his foreword: “Are we in 
danger of losing a true theological 
balance by concentrating our devotion 
too exclusively on the death of the 
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Saviour?” He writes emphatically 
in the last chapter: “Christian salva- 
tion is logically dependent upon the 
Resurrection” (p. 102). In the second 
place, The New York Times “Book 
Review Section” for November 29, 
1959, recommended it among the 
dozen religious books chosen in “A 
List of 250 Outstanding Books Pub- 
lished in the Past Year—A Christmas 
Guide.” The author deals, in ten 
chapters and six appendices, with the 
New Testament accounts of the 
risen Jesus. The scholarship is con- 
servative, though knowledgeable in the 
lower criticism. One objection may 
e that he is too much under the 
spell of “harmonization”: the laudable 
(though, to me, impossible) attempt 
to fit almost every post-Crucifixion ap- 
pearance into a chronological sequence. 
Yet his purpose is homiletical: “Ad- 
mittedly, any such harmonization of 
the traditions is tentative and open 
to criticism, but for practical purposes 
(preaching and devotion) it should 
be allowed to stand as_ legitimate” 
(p. 123). Here is valuable material 
for preaching purposes—material 
which will drive us back to the com- 
mentaries for correction and forward 
to the pulpit for proclamation and 
teaching —J. T. Cleland. 


Philemon Among the Letters of Paul: 
A New View of Its Place and Im- 


portance. Revised Edition. John 
Knox. Abingdon. 1959. 110 pp. 
$2.00. 


Do you ever preach on a whole 
book of the Bible? Do you ever 
have a teaching session—a real Bible 
class—with your folk, didache rather 
than kerygma? Yes? Then why 
don’t you lay possessive hands on this 
revised re-issue of John Knox on 
Philemon and read it, like a detective 
story, as it evolves a theory from clues, 
hints, and surmises? Who and where 
was Philemon? Did Paul want 
Onesimus freed? Did he want Ones- 
imus returned? Did Onesimus, the 
runaway slave, become the Bishop of 
Ephesus? Did he have anything to 
do with the compiling and editing of 
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the Pauline corpus? Is Philemon 
linked with the last letter to or from 
Laodicea? This volume is written 
with that happy blend of vigorous 
scholarship and quiet devotion which 
we expect from John Knox.—J. T. 
Cleland. 


Sandals at the Mosque: Christian 
Presence Amid Islam. Kenneth 
Cragg. Oxford University Press. 


1959. 160 pp. $2.75. 


This is the first title to be published 
in a new series, “The Christian Pres- 
ence Series,’ under the editorship 
of Dr. M. A. C, Warren. This series 
has as its concern “the challenge of 
the present world situation in which 
mankind is being united and the great 
world-religions are brought into con- 
tact as never before.” 

Dr. Cragg was professor of Arabic 
and Islamics at the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation from 1951-56 and 
has since returned to the Near East. 
His earlier volume, The Call of the 
Minaret, was a major contribution 
to Christian-Muslim understanding. 
This present book is an auspicious, if 
somewhat heavy, beginning for this 
new series. 

The theme of “sandals at» the mos- 
que” represents the Christian taking 
off his shoes to enter the mosque to 
worship with Muslims. The study 
is divided into three parts: “In Quest 
of Islam’; “Conditions of Inter-reli- 
gion’; and “Present with the Peace 
of God.” In Part One we are taken 
inside the mosque to hear a Muslin 
sermon. The meaning of a typical 
sermon to the average Muslim and its 
meaning to the Christian are pre- 
sented as foils to introduce the reader 
to Islam and its thought. But Cragg 
assumes that the reader already has 
some familiarity with Islam, and the 
novice would find the going heavy, 
but very rewarding. For the author 
has the power to open doors and to 
set the reader in the midst of the 
household of Muslim believers. 


Part Two attempts to serve the 
cause of the development of a “fron- 
tier theology” by discussing the “con- 
ditions of inter-religion” in terms of 
the common plight of all men in the 
modern world. The mutual and dis- 
parate answers of Islam and Chris- 
tianity to the problems of “men of like 
passions” are presented. Emphasis 
is upon the superiority of the Chris- 
tian answers but there is the constant 
note of warning against Christian 
complacency. Part three centers on 
a basic claim of Muslims that Islam 
means not simply “submission,” but 
also “peace” with Allah. Cragg 
agrees, but stresses the superiority of 
Christian peace and concludes that 
the Gospel must be borne by each of 
us in a ministry of peace. 

The book is an excellent example 
of the great need for means and op- 
portunities for Christians to experi- 
ence the religious feelings of those 
other faiths. Though this is a Chris- 
tian criticism of Islam and a strong 
apologetic for the truth of the Gospel, 
it is anchored in sound scholarship 
and based upon the sympathetic ex- 
periences of the author in intimate 
fellowship with Muslims. My only 
observation on this is that Cragg is 
at times so sympathetic in his under- 
standing—“bi-religio,” if that bar- 
barism is possible—that it is not 
always clear whether he is criti- 
cising Islam or the shortcomings of 
all men of Biblical faith. Perhaps it 
is symptomatic that in his writing 
Cragg appears to think of Allah and 
“the God and father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” as synonymous, where- 
as for the Muslim this is not possible. 
That is, Cragg grants more tolerance 
than the Qur’an would appear to per- 
mit the Muslim. 

The addition of an excellent “Word- 
list of Islamic Terms” at the end will 
be invaluable to one with little back- 
ground in Islamics. It is to be hoped 
that many will read and re-read this 
volume to the end that all men might 
some day know “the peace of God.” 
—D. G. Bradley. 


Major Religions of the World. Mar- 
cus Bach. Abingdon. 1959. 128 


pp. $1.00. 

This little manual is from the pro- 
lific pen of the associate director of 
the School of Religion at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Bach treats briefly 
nine of the world’s religions (omit- 
ting only Jainism and Sikhism). A 
brief glossary of strange terms pre- 
cedes each chapter. The approach is 
much like a travelogue, the style is 
ironic, and the treatment of religions 
is quite elementary. 

Tf there is such a thing as “writing 
out loud,” the author achieves it in 
this book. His style is felicitous but 
his approach is unpredictable and his 
emphases are quite uneven. One who 
knows little about the world’s religions 
would not be greatly helped by this 
volume, and for one who has some 
introduction it could be annoying in 
its lacks. This probably is to be 
charged to the publisher’s limitations 
placed upon the author since he has 
shown himself to be capable of much 
sounder writing. 

There are many puzzling errors of 
fact and of interpretation. To state 
that “Five thousand years before these 
words (Gal. 6:7) were written, 
the Hindu holy books had already 
said that a man became good by good 
deeds . . .” is meaningless since 
writing was not even invented that 
early. h 

A. good indication of the point of 
view of the book may be reflected in 
these words from the chapter on 
Christianity: “Wherever and when- 
ever man’s highest relationship with 
God is contemplated, there Chris- 
tianity is found.”—-D. G. Bradley. 


Western Asceticism. Owen Chadwick 
(ed.) (Library of Christian Classics, 
XII). Westminster. 1958. 368 pp. 
$5.00. 


The Library of Christian Classics 
has already demonstrated its value to 
the teacher, student, and pastor. The 
tradition of well translated, sensibly 
edited sources for reliable reference 
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and continuing, intensive reflection is 
here maintained. In a general intro- 
duction of cogent brevity, Dr. Chad- 
wick authoritatively discusses the con- 
notations of asceticism for early Chris- 
tian life and places these in the con- 
text of congregational worship, ere- 
mitic withdrawal, the new martydom 
of the self-sacrificing life, and, ulti- 
mately, of cenobitic monasticism. 
Prefaced by succinct introductions 
and accompanied by useful notes, three 
major bodies of significant sources 
are translated: 1) The Sayings of 
the Fathers, 2) The Conferences of 
John Cassian, and 3) The Rule of St. 
Benedict of Nursia. The first, com- 
prising one half of the entire work, 
reveals the hardy sanctity out of 
which the later Christian monas- 
ticism arose. The second, levying 
upon the wise renunciatory genius of 
the Sayings, transforms these with 
literary creativeness into masterpieces 
of devotional experience. Benedict 
employs all the foregoing in a new, 
creative synthesis of the renuncia- 
tory life. He produces a classic Rule 
that will serve, principally, the con- 
templative vocation, but that will 
give rise, also, to significant by- 
products in terms of active ministry. 
This admirably translated and an- 
notated Rule is now set forth in a 
form best calculated to introduce be- 
ginners to, and strengthen the ini- 
tiated in, the use of a master work 
of Christian worship and social 
stimulus. Every Christian leader, 
regardless of specific communion and 
immediate spiritual inheritance, may 
expect to find here a_ significant 
treasury of inner replenishment and 
outer resourcefulness—R. C. Petry. 


Letters. Friedrich 
Ed. and trans. by Kurt 


Unpublished 
Nietzche. 


F. Leidecker. Philosophical Li- 
brary 1959) 156pp: $3:75. 
This book is noted rather than 
recommended for purchase. The 


selection of Nietzsche’s letters found 
in this book is taken from a much 
longer and more critical German edi- 
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tion by Karl Schlechta. As is well 
known, Nietzsche’s sister, Elizabeth, 
obtained exclusive publishing rights 
te her brother’s works. With this 
power she attempted to edit the works 
in such a way as to remove his own 
suspicions of her and perhaps made 
unfortunate and misleading changes 
in her edition of The Will to Power. 
Schlechta has done a good job of un- 
raveling the editorial job and Lei- 
decker reflects this work in the small 
selection of letters he has made. The 
letters as such do not add any new 
information about Friedrich, though 
they perhaps confirm, even though 
indirectly, unkind suspicions about 
Elizabeth. A more complete selection 
and some of Schlechta’s critical ap- 
paratus are needed to make the book 
technically helpful. On the other 
hand, the book does reveal again a 
tortured man who seeks meaningful 
personal relationships. But in the end 
Nietzsche still remains a unique and 
enigmatic figure. For those who 
would know something of Nietzsche, 
his own works, especially 
Geod and Evil and Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, or the comprehensive dis- 
cussions of his work by Morgan or 
Kaufmann are recommended.—T. A. 
Langford. 


John Wesley's Theology Today. 
Colin W. Williams. Abingdon. 
1960. 242 pp. $4.50. 


One of the “serendipities” of ecu- 
menical discussion has been the spur 
to theologically vague Methodism to 
rediscover its surprisingly rich Wes- 
leyan heritage and its relationships. 
We have had _ interpretations of 
Wesley’s thought in terms of its 
Calvinistic affinities, its Catholic tend- 
encies, its Angelican essentials, its 
Pietistic spirit, its Lutheran ‘fulfill- 
ment. There have been recent studies 
of key doctrines—justification, sanctifi- 
cation, assurance, the sacraments. 
But, we have needed a fresh general 
work covering Wesley’s theology as 
ail organic whole, exploring its 
unique combination of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Free Church contribu- 


Beyond 


tions and its consequent inner tensions, 
offering needed reformulations, and 
realistically assessing its distinctive 
witness and guidance for divided 
Christendom. Abingdon Press has at 
last obliged us with a competent guide- 
book (in appropriately fine type, for- 
mat, binding, and jacket) for our 
intramural theological conversations 
as well as ecumenical dialogues. 

“The central focus of Wesley's 
theology,’ Dr. Williams reminds us, 
“is on the saving work of Christ and 
the human appropriation of that work” 
(p. 41). Hence he develops Wesley’s 
thought in sequence of the “order of 
salvation”—prevenient grace, repent- 
ance and justification, new birth and 
assurance, repentance in believers, 
Christian perfection, and eschatology. 
(The author makes much, with Dr. 
Gordon Rupp, of Wesley’s “pessimism 
of nature” and “optimism of grace,” 
and consequent insistence on “expen- 
sive’ rather than what Bonhoeffer 
calls “cheap grace.”) In the course 
of developing the Wesleyan doctrines 
of salvation, he deals also with orig- 
inal sin, the atonement, the Holy 
Spirit, the Church and sacraments. 
Especially valuable is a long ap- 
pendix analyzing historically ‘“Wes- 
ley’s Doctrine of the Church and 
Ministry as Seen in the History of 
His Relation to the Church of Eng- 
land” (pp. 207-242), and suggesting 
its significance for ecumenical ec- 
clesiology today. 

The author spent some years in 
this country, studying at Drew (B.D., 
Ph.D.), teaching at Garrett (historical 
theology); and serving as a pastor, 
before returning to his homeland as 
Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Queens College, Melbourne. He is 
able to see Methodism and Wesley in 
more than simply British or American 
perspective. His book is thorough, 
incisively analytical, critically ap- 
preciative, a bit redolent of disserta- 
tion cumulativeness of content and 
argument, but not pedantic or doctri- 
naire. He is not out to foster a new 
Wesley orthodoxy or  scholasticism 
but to bring the word of Wesley to 


Methodism and the other traditions, 
while we also listen to theirs. Such 
an open, “Catholic Spirit” is authen- 
tically Wesleyan. Why not. start 
some study groups of Methodist 
preachers to read this book and the 
_ Standard Sermons in relation to con- 
temporary theology?—M. S. Richey. 


The Hinge of History. 
son. Scribner’s. 1959. 
$3.95. 


This most recent, and most provoc- 
ative, contribution of Carl Michal- 
son to the contemporary theological 
discussion is subtitled, “An Existen- 
tialist Approach to Theology.” This 
approach takes the pro-nobis, the sub- 
jective intention of the Gospel most 
seriously. It insists that the Gospel 
cannot rightly be understood or re- 
ceived except as an answer to the most 
pressing question of human existence— 
the question of the ground and mean- 
ing of existence (p. 215). 

The author is professor of systemat- 
ic theology at Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, and 
has become known through his lectur- 
ing and writing as a leading American 
exponent of this existentialist ap- 
proach, as both a student of and a 
participant within the school of 
thought. With Bultmann, Gogarten 
and others, Michalson is endevoring 
to pitch an existentalist key for Chris- 
tian theology. 

The existentialist key is identified 
by Professor Michalson as the his- 
torical. In the past, theology has been 
set in the context of alien conceptions 
of history, conceptions borrowed in 
the main from the world of Greek 
thought. The task of this book is to 
free theology from this context and 
set it within the dimension of history 
as it is found in the Bible. Michal- 
son calls attention to the several “di- 
mensions of history.” (Ch. I.) The 
common sense dimension is “world 
history,” history as “something which 
happens and is past.” However, hid- 
den behind the facts of world history 
is “inner history,” the intentions of 
the human subjects of which outer 


Carl Michal- 
256 pp. 
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history is the ambiguous expression. 
The dimension of “existential his- 
tory’ is the history in which the in- 
terpreter of world history is himself 
involved; it is the story he tells by 
his own existence. He commences 
to be historical in the existential sense 
when the question of the inner his- 
tory of world events, their inner in- 
tention and meaning, becomes a ques- 
tion about the meaning and direction 
of his own existence. He is existen- 
tially historical when he reads about 
the past in order to live his own 
future; when he looks for the mean- 
ing of the past as meaning for him. 
History as meaning has the task 
of setting up the condition of 
meaningful existence in history 


(28). 


The religion of the Bible is historical 
in this existential sense. It is not 
historical primarily in that it is based 
upon events as events that once hap- 
pened and are now past, but in that 
it records events, the meaning of 
which, the inner history of which, is 
the source now of my history, my life, 
my existence. 


“Faith affirms not so much that 
Jesus Christ is in history as that 
Jesus Christ constitutes history. 
. . . To know who he is means 
to have a history ... Jesus Christ 
is the hinge of history. ao 


(175f.). 


The Gospel is eph hapax, once for all, 
not for “the sheer fact of a happening 
in the past.” No, it is “the good 
news proclaimed by Christians as 
something new every day ... the once 
for all news. It is the final edition 

. in the sense that it is so full and 
complete that it can never be rivalled 
or superseded.” (225f.) Myth leaves 
the Word and event in world history: 
it is a “seismographic account of the 
thunder that marks the place where 
God once spoke, but its power to let 
God speak again is in question.” (201). 
On the other hand, Kerygma, the 
preaching of the Church, presents the 
word now as the real possibility of 
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my history, my existence, of my sal- 
vation. 

The most notable problem in 
Michalson’s interpretation, and for 
that matter, in all existentially ori- 
ented theology, is its inability to ex- 
plain the myth-making tendency of 
the Church, the tendency to anchor 
the word of God in past history. 
Jesus of Nazareth is not well ac- 
counted for. 

This is interesting, striking reading. 
Indeed, the reader will have to duck 
quick and often to avoid being struck. 
It will take some serious digging, 
however, to understand precisely what 
it is that has hit ‘him. The 
preacher who is concerned with the 
Gospel in the dimension of its ex- 
istential relevance, who is searching 
for the language to set it in this di- 
mension will find The Hinge of His- 
tory exciting and rewarding reading. 
—R. T. Osborn. 


Creation and Fall. Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. Macmillan. 1959. 96 pp. 
$1.50. 


Creation and Fall are lectures de- 
livered in the winter, 1932-33, at the 
University of Berlin. Inspiring, im- 
aginative and profound, they are a 
poignant reminder of the great loss 
to the world of Church and theology 
in the death of Bonhoeffer in 1945 to 
Nazi martyrdom. Nevertheless, this 
publication is one of many which 
suggest that Bonhoeffer’s potential, 
while it did not bloom fully in 
his own life, may find expression 
in this and coming generations. In- 
deed, these lectures, a theological in- 
terpretation of Genesis 1-3, already 
have borne fruit in a similar exegesis 
of these passages in Karl Barth’s 
Church Dogmatics, Volume III, part 
1. Mankind, says Bonhoeffer, exists 
in the middle of a vicious circle—the 
circle of sin and death, the old world 
which is passing away. The circle 
knows of no beginning. Man, there- 
fore, “no longer lives in the begin- 
ning—he has lost the beginning. Now 
he finds he is in the middle, coming 
from the beginning and going towards 


the end.’ (p 10.) Only when the 
beginning of the World, which is also 
its end, the alpha and omega speaks 
to man-in-the-middle, can man speak 
of the beginning. Jesus Christ is this 
first and final word. In His Word, 
the words of man in the middle as we 
find them in Genesis 1-3 become the 
words of the beginning, the words of 
God the Creator. Otherwise they do 
not escape the circle; they cannot but 
be the words of the liar who says, 
“T am the beginning and you, man are 
the beginning.” (p. 11.) Without the 
Word of God man cannot get beyond 
himself and his own words. But, with 
the Word we can; so Bonhoeffer takes 
Genesis 1-3 seriously, not merely as a 
collection of primitive anthropomor- 
phism, but as the Word of God. This 
reader is convinced! He had the un- 
canny and embarrassing feeling—like 
Adam, ashamed of his nakedness— 
that he is not hidden, but found out 
and called out by this scripture; that 
indeed he is Adam. Although I find 
every page exciting, I would call 
special attention to the discussion af 
the Imago Dei, in which Bonhoeffer 
conceives man as like God not by vir- 
tue of any analogy of his being, but 
by the analogia relationis, the analogy 
of the relation existing preeminently 
between man and woman. One should 
compare this with Barth, who even 
more emphatically stresses the same 
point. Now man no longer exists in 
relation to God and man, but in the 
dialectic of good and evil, the knowl- 
edge of which man gains by sin and 
fall. Good and evil are inseparable 
and signify the “deepest division of 
human life in every aspect.” Hence 
the good, signifying “the pleasureful, 
the good, the beautiful” which, in the 
beginning were known in the im- 
mediacy and purity of radical and 
free obedience, are now known as “that 
which has been wrested from evil, 
which has gone through evil. .. .” 
(p. 53). But this means death, as 
God promised; for the evil in the 
good is that the good does not lead to 
life, and the good in evil is its death, 
its finitude. Such is man’s plight. 


The story cannot conclude here, how- 
ever, for Bonhoeffer reads the be- 
ginning through the eyes of the end. 
Thus, as it all began with a tree, the 
tree of life, so it ends with a tree 
of life. Just as Adam, the first man, 
forsakes the tree of life for the tree 
of death and begets a son of murder, 
Cain, so the second Adam, Jesus, for- 
sakes the tree of knowledge for the 
cross, the tree of life, and begets sons 
ot God. 

What a strange tree of life, this 
tree on which God himself must 
suffer and die—but it is in fact 
the Kingdom of life and resur- 
rection. . The tree of life, the 
cross of Christ, the middle of the 
fallen and preserved world of God, 
for us that is the end of the story 
of paradise.” (p 96). 


This little book is a must for the 
preacher. It will tell him a story 
about himself; but also it will show 
him how the Bible can be preached, 
with excitement and relevance—how 
the same story can also be told the 
congregation—R. T. Osborn. 
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Preparing for the Ministry. 
F. Kemp. Bethany. 
pp. Paper, $1.50. 


Have you sometimes wished for 
the right book put in the hands of 
high school or college young people 
considering the ministry ? 
ful manual, prepared by -an experi- 
enced minister who is also a guidance 
specialist, asks and answers a hundred 
and fifty questions about the ministry : 
about calling and decision, variety of 
church vocations, the nature of the 
ministry, qualifications, psychological 
tests, pre-theological and theological 
studies, the minister’s personal life, 
and many other concerns. One ap- 
pendix is “On Learning How to 
Study.” Another appendix of ad- 
dresses of major denominational and 
interdenominational offices suggests 
the wide range of service anticipated 
for this useful guide—M. S. Richey. 


This help- | 
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A Handbook of Church Public Re- 
lations. Ralph Stoody. Abingdon. 
1959. 255 pp. $4.00. 


Use the term “public relations” 
among many of the more sophisticated 
ministers and the response usually 
verges on the violent. Too often it 
has suggested a Madison Avenue 
manipulation of public opinion for the 
promotion of the sale of soap, tooth- 
paste, and other items that have been 
touted out of proportion to their true 
significance. It has connoted “prop- 
agandistic manipulators,’ “engineers 
of consent,’ “sublimal suggestion,” 
and press agents prostituting their 
creativity to vend the charms of 
Brigitte Bardot to a sex-crazed pub- 
lic. When the ministers vent the 
emotion with which public relations 
is charged, however, and they take 
a sober second look, they recognize 
the necessity of giving attention to 
the subject. The question is not 
“Shall we have public relations or 
not have public relations?” but “Shall 
we have good public relations or poor 
public relations?” As Ralph Stoody 
observes, failure on the part of the 
minister in public relations is usually 
not because of an inadequate vocab- 
ulary or the “lack of a bag of tricks 
or because one has not mastered cer- 
tain esoterica. Bad public relations 
result from not having given a situ- 
ation enough thought.” 

According to the author of Hand- 
book of Public Relations, public rela- 
tions may be defined, as one corpo- 
ration does to its employees, “What 
everybody in our company does to 
earn—or lose—the public’s good will.’ 
He does not point out that winning 
public approval is not the primary 
aim of the church, but he rightly 
suggests that ‘““good public relations 
mean obtaining merited recognition 
and understanding for the causes you 
represent.” In this sense, most would 
agree that the pastor has the task of 
making the church appear as attractive 
to the public as it deserves to appear. 

The book begins with the thesis 
that the means of communication are 
usually privately owned. Since it is 
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not a study in social ethics, the author 
does not question the propriety of 
private ownership of anything so vital 
to the general welfare as mass media. 
He simply begins with the status quo 
and proceeds to make the minister 
aware of what such ownership~im= 
plies for his attempts to use mass 
media. The implication is that the 
minister has a choice: He may elect 
to resist an evil system that permits 
such ownership and control, in which 
case he probably must accept the fact 
that the media will not be available 
to him; or he may choose to use the 
means of communication, thereby com- 
mitting himself to cooperate with the 
standards imposed by the owners. 

Private ownership means that the 
minister uses the owner’s facilities on 
the owner’s terms. News must be 
prepared to meet specifications of the 
editor, and radio and television pro- 
grams must square with station regu- 
lations. The minister who  success- 
fully resists the temptation to “look 
the gift horse in the mouth” and ma'‘ses 
a positive effort to be pleasing in the 
sight of editors and station managers 
may reasonably expect publication of 
his news and the broadcast of his pro- 
grams happily ever after. 

Mr. Stoody’s book is largely con- 
cerned with how to keep from be- 


coming persona non grata in city 
rooms and _ radio-television studios. 
The minister, forewarned, at least 


should not make mistakes borne of 
naiveté. If we are to be “as wise as 
serpents,’ we must not be ignorant 
of the serpent’s province. The author, 
from extensive experience in the 
field, has become familiar with the 
world of newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision; and his book introduces the 
pastor to editors and program di- 
rectors and what they would like in 
the way of news copy and programs 
for broadcast——O. K. Ingram. 


Discovering Love. Lance Webb. Ab- 
ingdon. 1959. 167 pp. $3.00. 


Wesley published a _ fifty-volume 
“Christian Library’ of English “prac- 
tical divinity” for spiritual guidance 


and edification of his preachers and 
societies. Here is a bit of contem- 
porary “practical divinity” by a Meth- 
odist preacher well furnished in 
literature, depth psychology, coun- 
seling theory and practice, and cur- 
rent theology. Like his earlier book 
on Conquering the Seven Deadly Sins, 
this is a high level “how” book 
spelling out and applying the gospel. 
Theologians may shy away from this 
task, but preachers may not, what- 
ever the dangers of distorting the 


gospel of salvation into hortatory 
moralism, legalistic casuistry, pru- 
dential utilitarianism, or superficial 


self-help. Dr. Webb seems to avoid 
these pitfalls; and more positively, he 
gives encouraging guidance for human 
response to the divine agape and what 
this means for growth in the Chris- 
tian life. —M. S. Richey. 


A Book of Family Worship. Elfriedia 
and Leon McCauley.  Scribners. 
1959. 176 pp. $2.95. 


This book was planned, with the aid 
of a distinguished advisory board, to 
help parents and children of growing 
families participate daily in reverent, 
real praise and prayer to God. Thus 
its larger pattern: Foreword, by 
Walter Russell Bowie; Seven Daily 
Services of Praise; Special Occasions 
(John Wesley would have loved 
this!) ; Holidays and Special Times; 
Christian Life; From the Life of 
Jesus; Services for Young Children, 
and Appendices (graces and benedic- 
tions). 

Then the pattern of each two page 
service gently but surely establishes 
the age-old sequence of praise, prayer, 
and Word. To this end each service 
provides a Biblical sentence, a brief, 
reverent prayer with fitting address to 
Diety, the title of a hymn of adora- 
tion, a 40-to-60 word “comment,” a 
longer Scripture (usually a Psalm), 
another collect-type prayer, a call to 
pray “The Lord’s Prayer,” and Bene- 
diction. 

The praise and Bible are objective 
yet warm and personal, the prayers 


of the Church with aptly phrased ad- 
dresses to Diety guide our petitions 
‘into the elemental themes of faith, 
and the varied divisions of the book 
supply needed relevance without weak- 
ening the central thrust of adoration 
and praise. 
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Thus any growing family, daily 
and gratefully acknowledging God’s 
steadfast love, should reap those other 
secondary but “blessed bonuses” of 
family worship—a growing sense of 
the Divine presence and a knitting of 
family ties—J. J. Rudin. 
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